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PREFACE. 
GENTLE READ ER, 


HE new Sect of Biogra- 
es phers (founded by Mr. 

Fielding) is a/readygrowr 
fo very numerous from 
the Succeſs of the Ori- 
ginal, that an Attempt of this Kind 
is in ſome Meaſure neceſſary, to put 
a Stop to the unbounded Liberties 
the Hiſtorians of this comic Stamp 
might otherwiſe indulge themſelves : 
and, if poſſible, to prevent any from 
undertaking the Labours of Mr. 
Fielding, without an adequate Ge- 
nius. Should the following Sheets be 
of Force enough to hinder the weak, 


ſickly 


11 % RUF A CE: 
” ckly Birth of Joe Thompſon, Char- 


lotte Summers, o Peregrine Pickle, in 
Embrio ; the Town would undoubtedly 
be glad to exchange the heavy Work if 
a voluminous Scribler for the more eaſy 
Burden of a looſe Pampblet. 
The. fir} Critics drew their Rules 
725 the firſ# Profeſſors of the Art 
they made their Obſervations on ; 
which were afterwards the ſettled 
Standards by which the Worth of 
their Succeſſors was to be determin d. 
| I „ Imitation of ſo great an Example 
are the Rules for the future Hifto- 
rians of this kind drawn from the 
Works of their Original Mr. Fielding. 
But I have even ventur d to exceed 
theſe Limits, which I propos d to my- 
ſelf on firſt ſetting out, and have 
dar'd to cenſure very freely ſome 
Parts of the Works of their great Ori- 
ginal; which had I purſu'd, in re- 
marking on the long Series of his Imi- 
tators, my Pamphlet would have in- 


Tr ly 2 well'd into an enormous Vo- 


lum. 


PREFACE. i 


lume. This Part of my Task may, 
without Vanity, be ſaid to be per- 


form d in a more Gentleman-like 


Manner than our Author has yet been 
usd by any of his Critics. If the 
Examiner of Tom Jones, and the 
Author of Bampfylde Moore Carew 
may deſerve that Name. Think not, 
Gentle Reader, that the Objection 
made to thoſe Writers are meant to 
intimate the pre-eminent Worth of this 
Performance; which, ſhould it meet 
with Succeſs in the World might en- 
rice the Author to expoſe himſelf by 
ſome future Pieces. If otherwiſe, 
will (more perhaps to his Credit) 
warn him to take an everlaſting Fare- 


well of Authoriſm. 
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New SPECIES of WRITING 
FOUNDED BY: 


Mr. FIELDING, &c. 


1882 


BP PH ZHOUGH I am not bleſ- 
e lcd with the worthy Qua- 

AY? lifications of a modern 
< | Critic, vid. Self-conceit, 
* Il-nature and Prejudice, 
yet am 1 3 enough to offer to the 
Public my Thoughts on the New Spe- 
cies of Writing lately introduc'd by 
Mr. Fielding, by ſubſtituting (as far 
as lays in the Power of one who com- 
municates his Obſervations to the 
Town under the Denomination of a 
3 Twelve- 


14 
＋ welve-penny Author) for the F if 
Judgment, the Second Candour, and 
the Third Impartiality; which Ingre- 
dients, tho' deviating extremely from 
our new Receipt, were formerly 
look'd upon as abfolutely neceflary 
towards conſtituting a true Critic. 
And here, courteous Reader, give 
me leave to lament that that Title, 
which has at ſundry Times been dig- 
nified and made venerable by the 
moſt excellent and inſtructive Pro- 
ductions of a Longinus and an Horace, 
a Boſſu and an Addiſon, in the diffe- 
rent Languages of Greek, Latin, 
French and Engliſh ; ſhed” by our 
very modern Practitioners, be reduc'd 
to that Ignominy which was in vain 
attempted to be affix'd to it by the 
malietous Writings of a Zoilus and a 
Dennis, For Criticiſm, however it 
may have been degraded in this Age, 
was, in all the preceding ones, eſteem'd 
an uſeful Science; and to be thought 
a Critic was no mean Title in the 

Re- 


C39 
Republic of Letters. Dr. Meuton 
tells us, in the Preface to his new 


Edition of Milton, that he is next in 


Rank to a good Poet. And it cer- 
tainly muſt be accounted as laudable 
an Undertaking as it is an arduous 


Task, to fix the Criterion by which 


the moſt vulgar Readers may judge 
with Propriety of the Beauties and 
Blemiſhes of an Author. The Cor- 
ruption of this uſeful Branch of Learn- 
ing is by no means a convincing Ar- 
gument of it's Non-excellence. For 
we are aſſur d, by no leſs Authority 
than that of the 1 Dr. Tillorſon, 
that we ſhall be led into the groſſeſt 
Errors if we deſpiſe every thing on 


Account of it's being corrupted; ſince 


it is remarkable that the beſt white 


Wines make the ſharpeſt Vinegar. 


Whence then does it proceed, that the 
Profeſſors of a Science, which has al- 


ways been accounted ſo uſeful towards 


the eſtabliſhing true Learning, ſhould 
be ſo generally ſtigmatiz d as they at 
| BY 2 plreſent 
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preſent are? Tis but laying of a Man, — 


Oh Lord, Sir! You can't poſſibly like 
him; why, he isa — Critic. 


Andi you comprize in that one Word, 


according to the preſent Acception of 
it—He is a Bundle of Folly and Ill- 
nature. As I find in myſelf ſome 
little Defire of being thought a. Cri- 
tic, the Reader muſt excuſe my Va- 


nity, if I take ſome Pains to reſcue 


the Word from the Miſapplication it 
now labours under: And if my Rea- 
ſons ſhould prove of any Weight, 
thoſe Gentlemen who have a ſincere 
Regard for Criticiſm, will be good-. 
natur'd enough to over-look the Cauſe, 
that produces ſo good an Effect. A 
true Critic then is, not a meer bluſter- 
ing Fellow, that knocks you down 
with an ipſe dixit ; condemns good 
and bad indiſcriminately; ; and, after 
laving ſwagger'd through twenty or- 
thirty, Pages, goes off in a F laſh.—. 
No, my dear Friend, this is quite a 
different Creature, a meer Aſs. in a 
Lion's 


US$) 
Lion's Skin; and can with no more 
Propriety be ftild a Critic, than 
eſteemed a Man of Senſe. The 
real Critic proceeds with Candour as 
well as Judgment : And tho, 'tis true 
indeed, he diſcovers the Blemiſhes as 
well as Beauties, yet he always takes 
more Pleaſure in diſplaying the Ex- 
cellences, than raking into the Rub- 
biſh, of an Author. The Writer of 
Charlotte Summers, which I intend 
(in it's proper Place) to make ſome 1 
curſory Remarks on, in his laſt Ad- 2 
dreſs to his Readers, has expreſs d more | 
Fear of being handled by the Critics 
than his Piece deſerves. He joins in 
the common Opinion, in conceiving 
ſuch unjuſt Ideas of thoſe valuable 
Perſons, and looks upon them as a 
kind of Raw-head and Bloody-bones, 
which a poor Author cannot be too 
fearful of. But ſurely, if a Critic is 0 
ſuch a Perſon as I have deſcrib'd | 
above, an Author of any Repute muſt 
be en pane d with falling into his 


Hands, 


E 

Hands, ſince it cannot fail of giving 
Credit to his Performance. It would 
be needleſs to cite many Inſtances of 
this Truth: Let it ſuffice to take No- 
tice, that Milton's Paradiſe Loft, in- 
imitable as it is, was depriv'd of near 
half the Reputation it now enjoys, till 
the celebrated Mr. Adai/on publiſh'd 
his excellent Remarks on that Poem in 
the Shectators. With how little Con- 
ſideration then has the ſpurious Off- 
ſpring of Mr. Fielding, in his poetical 
Generation, endeavour'd* © To make 
« a Party among the Fair to fave the 
« Author of the Pariſh Girl from 
« the mercileſs Perſecution of the nu- 
«© merous Tribe of Critics. Who 
c (ſays he) may find Materials ſuffici- 
« ent in this Work, to exerciſe their 
ce malicious Talents of finding Fault. 
« I have already diſclaim'd their Ju- 
« riſdiction, which I know muſt en- 
« hance their Spleen, and perhaps 
« put it into their Heads to preſs me 
cc to 


See the Author of the Pariſh Girl's laſt Ad- 


dreſs to his Readers. 


2 


et to Death for not holding up my 


„ Hand to the Bar. But if I have 


ce the Fair Sex of Great Britain on 
« my Side, I ſhall ſuffer the Pien fore 
« dure with heroic Conſtancy, and 
laugh at the pointleſs Malice of my 
ce dull Perfecutors.” What a Torrent 


of Invectives has he here pour'd out 


againſt us poor Critics! Dull, ſplenetic, 
malicious, and what not! Mr. Pope had 


Diſcernment enough to diſcover the 


Poet from the Man of Rhymes. But 

no body will now take 4 Pains to 
diſtinguiſh the Critic from the Cavil- 
ler. The Reader will be pleas'd to re- 


member, that I propos'd in the Be- 
ginning of theſe Pages, to ſubſtitute 


Impartiality for Prejudice. But fince 
that Qualification in a Critic, 1s by 
long Diſuſe almoſt grown obſolete, it 
may not be amiſs to enlarge on the 
Expediency of reviving it; and I 
think it cannot be better illuſtrated 
than by an Alluſion drawn from the 


Theatre, Whoever then has been 


preſent 
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(8:3 
pre ent at the Theatre on the firſt | 
Night of the Repreſentation of a new 


Piece, mult be very ſenſible how par- 


ticularly eſſential a Quality towards 
making any Progreſs in Criticiſm, he 
propoſes who is bleſs d with Impartia- 
lity : They muſt be very well ac- 


quainted how rare, how very rare it 


1s, to meet with an unbiaſs'd Audience 


at that Juncture, neither pre-poſſeſsd 
in Favour of, nor prejudic'd againſt, 
the Entertainment of the Night: And 


that at that Time Party runs ſo high, 


that tho' it ſhould be one of the worſt 
Pieces that ever diſgrac'd the Theatre, 
the favourable Party would endeavour, 
enixe manibus pedibuſq; to ſave it: Or 
if, on the contrary, the Spirit of 
Skakeſpear ſhould run thro' every 
Line, the other Side would endeavour 
to damn it vi et armis. But I ſhall 
take the Liberty, ſince I am inſenſibly 
ſlipt into the Playhouſe, to reflect 
with reverential Awe on that Non- 
pareil of modern Criticiſm, Ay 

Ch—y, 


(9) ) 
Ch—y, Eſq; and beſtow on that Man 
of Terrors, the Encomiums due to his 


Merit. And to do this with the more 
Juſtice, I muſt beg Leave to exalt the 


Stile above the Pitch of vulgar Pam- 


phleteers. To begin then: 

O thou tremendous Arbiter of all 
theatrical Repreſentations! Whether 
the lofty Muſe ſwells in the turgid 
Buſkin, or deigns to amble in the Sock 
more apt for Pleaſantry and Humour, 
all hail!-——Thou Terror of Drury, 
and Fear of Covent-Garden, all 
hail l Thou that really art (as Mr. 
Garrick in his Lethe has moſt feeling- 
ly expreſs'd himſelf) the Dread of 
Poets, the Scourge of Players, and the 
Averſion of the Vulgar, receive theſe 
ſincere Pieces and Commendations 
from a younger Brother in the noble 
Art of Criticiſm, of which you are ſo 
noble a Profeſſor. Receive them 
from one who ſtrenuouſ] y endeavours, 
but alas | he fears in vain, to imitate, 
with Juſtice, ſo worthy, ſo ſingular an 
VCI. C  - 


(20 
Example. Teach me, O teach thy 
Pupil, ardent for Inſtruction. Inſtruct 
him then, thou great Artiſt, to equal 
thee in thoſe divine Emanations of the 
Soul, you are ſo particularly remarka- 
ble for, Spleen, Malice, and Invetera- 
cy. Let him be able toery out, with 
his unequalled Maſter, that there is 
not a brilliant Thought in Shake- 
ſpear, a ſmooth Line in Rowe, nor 
an honeſt Sentiment in all Cato. 
Whilſt thou remain'ſt the unparalled 
Don Quixote, in this moſt illuſtrious 
Knight-Errantry, let me humbly at- 
tend thee in the Character of thy 
_ truſty Squire Sancho Pancha. O that 
I were made up of Gall like thee, that 
my enflam'd Bofom were ready to 
burſt with enthuſiaſtic Venom, 
which I might with Pleafure vent on 
the firſt miſerable Wretch that fell in 
my Way, who durſt, with any Ap- 
plauſe, ſtile himſelf an Author, or 
particularize himſelf, by any Degree 
of Merit, as an Actor. — Ves, I will 

32 follow 


Tan | 
follow thee, I will induſtriouſly in- 
veſtigate thy Foot-ſteps, and tread 
the Path thou haſt beaten for me.— 
Yes, thou great H, Senor but I 
am afraid, haud paſſibus equis.* 

As in the Playhouſe, ſo in the 
Preſs. A Piece is no ſooner perform'd 
at Drury-Lane or Covent- Garden, 
than the 7 Papers are fill'd with 
Advertiſements of— This Day are 
publiſh'd, Remarks on, or a candid 
Examen of the late new Tragedy or 
Comedy : In all which, the Author 
1s either allow'd to have no Faults at 
all, or accus'd of having run into more 
Errors than a Poet could poſſibly be 
guilty of. For our Phaetons in mo- 
dern Criticiſm, laſh on precipitately, 
either approve right and wrong, or 
abuſe good and bad at random, till 
they come to the End of their Courſe; 
which, like their furious Original, 'tis 
a Miracle if they arrive at in Safety. 
This holds alſo, in reſpect to all ather 


ws This Elogium is in a Parentheſis. 
C 2 Pieces 
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Pieces as well as Dramatic ones: And 
the partial Examen of Tom Tones, 
publiſhed about a Year ago, is a glar- 
ing Inſtance of the Truth of this A 
ſertion. 


Theſe certain E acts, which every 


Perſon of common Obſervatien muſt 
be acquainted with, are ſtronger 
Proofs of the great Uſe of Impartiali- 
ty than the moſt- well-penn'd Argu- 
ments ; and more evidently demon- 


ſtrate How particularly needful it is 


at this Time, to reſtore the old true 
Spirit of Criticiſm. And as the Au- 
thor of the following Sheets, by not 
being acquainted with the Founder 
of this new Biography which he is 
now adventurous enough to make his 
Obſervations on, cannot be biaſs'd by 


Ill-nature againſt, or too tender a Re- 


gard for, a Perſon he is utterly a Stran- 
ger to, he hopes the candid Reader 
will be inclined to believe him, when 
he declares that his real Intent is to 
diſplay (as far as his ge") 
wil 


613˙) 
will permit) the Beauties and Ble- 
miſhes of the Pieces under Conſider- 
ation. 
Il ſhall now begin to take a critical 
Review of theſe Hiſtories in general, 
in performing which, if even Mr. 
Fielding himſelf does not confeſs that 
my Proceeding is impartial, III be 
content to ſend him my Name, that 


he may puniſh me proprid perſond in 
the next humorous Piece he pub- 


liſhes. 
Sometime before this new Species 
of Writing appear d, the World had 
been peſter d with Volumes, com- 
. monly known by the Name of Ro- 
mances, or Novels, Tales, &c. fill'd 
with any thing which the wildeſt 
Imagination could ſuggeſt. In all 
theſe Works, Probability was not re- 
quired: The more extravagant the 
Thought, the more exquiſite the En- 
tertainment. Diamond Palaces, flying 
Horſes, brazen Towers, &c. were here 
look d upon as proper, and in Taſte. 
| | In 


In ſhort, the moſt finiſh'd Piece of 
this kind, was nothing but Chaos and 
Incoherency. France firſt gave Birth 
to this ftrange Monſter, and England 

was proud to import it among the 
reſt of her Neighbour's Follies. A 
Deluge of Impoſſibility overflow d the 
Preſs. Nothing was receiv'd with any 
kind of Applauſe, that did not appear 
under the Title of a Romance, or 
Novel; and Common Senſe was 
kick d out of Doors to make Room | | 
for marvellous Dullneſs. The Stile in | - 
all theſe Performances was to be equal | c 
to the Subjet—amazing : And may | 
be call'd with great Propriety, © Proſe | - 
run mad. This obtain'd a long 
Time. Every Beau was an Oron- 
dates, and all the Belles were Sta- tn 
riras : Not a Billet-doux but run in 
Heroics, or the moſt common Meſ- pr. 
ſage deliver d but in the Sublime. The 2 
Diſeaſe became epidemical, but there | - 
were no Hopes of a Cure, till Mr. 


13 endeavourd to ſhow the 
World 
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| World, that pure Nature could fur- 


nifh out as agreeable Entertainment, 
as thoſe airy non-entical Forms they 
had long ador'd, and perſuaded the 
Ladies to leave this Extravagance to 
their Abigails with their caſt Cloaths. 
Amongſt which Order of People, it has 
ever ſince been obſerv'd to be pecu- 


liarly predominant. 


His Deſign of Reformation was 
noble and public- ſpirited, but the 
Taſk was not quite ſo eaſy to per- 
form, ſince it requir'd an uncommon 
Genius. For to tread the old beaten 
Track would be to no Purpoſe. Lec- 
ture would loſeit's Force; and Ridicule 
would ſtrive in vain to remove it. For 
tho' it was a Folly, it was a pleaſing 
one: And if Senſe could not yield the 
pretty Creatures greater Pleaſure, 
Dear Nonſenſe muſt be ador u. 

Mr. Fielding therefore, who ſees 
all the little Movements by which 
human Nature is actuated, found it 
neceſſary to open a new Vein of Hu- 

- f mour, 
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mour, and thought the only way to 
make them lay down Caſſandra, would 
be to compile Characters which really 
exiſted, equally entertaining with 
tldſe:Chimmzras which were beyond 


Conception. This Thought produced 


Joſep h Andrews, which ſoon became 


a formidable Rival to the amazing 


Claſs of Writers; ſince it was not a 
mere dry Narrative, but a lively Re- 
preſentative of real Life. For chry- 
ſtal Palaces and winged Horſes, we 
find homely Cots and ambling Nags ; 
and inſtead of Impoſſibility, what we 
experience every Day. 

But as Mr. Fielding firſt introduc'd 
this new kind of Biography, he re- 
ſtrain'd it with Laws which ſhould 
ever after be deem'd facred by all 
that attempted his Manner; which I 
here propoſe to give a brief Account 
of. The firſt and grand one of all, 
(without which, in however repular 
a Manner the ſt is conducted, the 


whole Performance muſt be dead and 
lan- 


. 
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languid) is, that thro' the whole 
Humour muſt diffuſe itſelf. But this 
can by no Means be perform'd with- 
out a great Genius, nay, even a par- 
ticular Sort of one: for tho: Mr. Bayes 
informs us, any Man may commence 
Poet by his infallible Rules ; yet in 
this Kind of Writing he muſt be at 
a Stand without this grand Requiſite. 
But to proceed. 


The next Thing to be conſider'd, 


is the Choice of Characters, which 
tho' ſtriking and particular muſt be 
exactly copied from Nature. 
who can doubt, when they ſee the 
Features of an Abraham Adams, or 
Madam Slipſiop, faithfully delineated, 
but that Field will afford an agree- 


able Variety? Every Word they ſpeak 
muſt be entirely conſonant to the 


Notion the Author would have his 
Readers to entertain of them : And 


here it may not be amiſs to remark 


the great Analogy there is between 
theſe Hiſtories and Dramatic Per- 
D formances, 


And 


6 
formances, which Similitude I ſhall 
enlarge upon occaſionally in the Pro- 
greſs of this Review. In regard to 
Character, after what I have men- 
tion'd as neceſſary, it would be the 
greateſt Affront on the Reader's Un- 
derſtanding to point out the Compa- 
riſon. 

As this Sort of Wr was in- 
tended as a Contraſt to thoſe in 
which the Reader was even to ſup- 
poſe all the Characters ideal, and 
every Circumſtance quite imaginary, 
'twas thought neceſſary, to give it a 
greater Air of Truth, to entitle it an 
Hiſtory; and the D Perſone 
(if I may venture to uſe the Expreſ- 
ſion) were chriſtened flot with fan- 
taſtic high- ſounding Names, but ſuch 
as, tho they ſometimes bore ſome 
Reference to the Character, had a 
more modern Termination. 

At the ſame Time Mr. Fielding 
ordain'd, that theſe Hiſtories ſhould 
be divided into Books, and theſe 
ſubdivided 
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ſubdivided into Chapters; and alſo 
that the farſt Chapter of every Book 


was not to continue the Narration, 


but ſhould conſiſt of any Thing the 


Author choſe to entertain his Readers 
with. Theſe if I don't forget, Mr. 
Fielding himſelf has nominated, the 
ſeveral Stages of his Hiſtory, wk. 
he GM calls a Journey, in 
which he and his Readers are Fellow- 
Travellers. His particular Succeſs in 
theſe preliminary Eſſays demonſtrates 
(notwithſtanding what the Author of 
Charlotte Summers hints on that 
Head) that theſe are not the eaſieſt 
Part of his Taſk ; Which I believe, 
Mr. Fielding ſomewhere fays himſelf. 
The Story ſhould be probable, and 


the Characters taken from common * 


Life, the Stile ſhould be eaſy and fa- 


miliar, but at the ſame Time ſprightly 
and entertaining 3 -.-and to enliven it 
the more, it is ſometimes heightened 
to. the Mock-heroic, to .ridicule the 
Bombait and F uſtian, which obtain'd 

D 2 ob 
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ſo much in the Romances. Of this 
Kind are his various Deſcriptions of 
the Morning, and his diverting Si- 
miles occaſionally diſpers d thro' the 
Body of his Work. Horace tells us, 
dulce eft defipere, but Mr. Fielding re- 
member'd he added in loco. For 


which Reaſon, he always takes care 


to indulge himſelf in theſe Liberties 
of Stile where the Story 1s leaft inte- 
reſting. The laſt Book of Tom Jones 


is a convincing Proof, that he can 


comprize a great Variety of Circum- 


X ſtances in as ſmall a Compaſs as any 


Author whatſoever. Beſides theſe 
Deſcriptions, Similes, &c. there are 


other Licenſes of Stile which it would 


be too tedious to be ſo minute as to 
enlarge upon. One Circumſtance 
however, as it is a particular one, I 
cannot entirely paſs over in Silence. 
Take it then as follows. An Au- 
thor of true Humour will confider, 
that his Book ſhould be entertaining 

In 


Ce] 
in the ſmalleſt Particulars, and af- 
ford Amuſement 
ab vo 
ue ad mala. 

For which Reaſon Mr. Addiſon pre- 
fix'd Mottos to his Spectators, and 
at the Corner of each Paper added 
ſome particular Letter, which he him- 
ſelf imagin'd to be not the leaſt enter- 
taining Part of his Speculations. And 
nearly for the ſame End, Mr. Fielding 
thought proper to be facetious in the 
Titles to the ſeveral Chapters of his 
Hiſtories, to ſhew the Reader he 
would not permit the leaft Occaſion 
to ſlip which offer'd an Opportunity 
| of amuſing him. 

As I am fallen on the Subject of 
the Titles to his Chapters, it will 
not be improper to conſider them 
more largely, ſince it will only be 
mentioning now ſome Remarks I 
ſhould be obliged to make by-and- * 
which, for the Sake of the Connec- 
tion, I rather chuſe to inſert here. 
| And 
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And perhaps I may convince the 


Reader, theſe little Scraps, if rightly 


manag'd, conduce more to his En- 
tertainment than he is at firſt aware 
of. Tis quite oppoſite to the Cu- 
ſtom of the very beſt Writers in this 
Way, to give too full an Account of 
the Contents: it ſhould be juſt hin- 
ted to the Reader ſomething extraor- 
dinary is to happen in the ſeven or 


eight ſubſequent Pages, but what that 
is ſhould be left for them to diſcover. 


Monſieur Le Sage, in his Gil Blas, 
(one of the beſt Books of the Kind 
extant) has always purſu'd this Me- 
thod : He tells us Gil Blas is going 
to ſuch or ſuch a Place, but does 
not diſcover the leaſt of his Adven- 
tures there; but he is more parti- 
cularly cautious when any unexpected 
Event 1s to happen. The Title to 
one of his Chapters of that Kind is— 
A Warning not to rely too much upon 
Proſperity.— To another — Chapter 


the fifth, wing juſt as long as the 
a 
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preceding : With many others which 


it is needleſs to enumerate. Note, 
"Tis to be wiſh'd this Cuſtom had 
been obſerv'd by the Author of Ro- 


derick Random, who tells us in his 


Preface, his Book is wrote in Imita- 


tion of the Gil Blas of Monſieur Le 


Sage. But with very little Succeſs 


in my humble Opinion. As to the 


Titles of his Chapters, he is particu- 
larly tedious in them. This judi- 
cious Method of detaining the Rea- 
der in an agreeable Suſpence, though 


it is right at all Times, is more 


particularly neceſſary when the Hi. 
ſtory is near ended. No Writer has 
ſo ſtrictly kept up to this as Mr. 
Fielding, in his Tom Jones. We are 
too well aſſured of Gil Blas's 


Proſperity a long Time beforehand, 


to be ſurpriz d at it. But at the 
Beginning of the laſt Book of Tom 
Jones, the Reader is apt to think it 


an equal Chance whether he is to be 


hanged or married; nor does he 
undecelve 
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undeceive him but by gradual Nar- 
ration of Facts: And leſt the Rea- 
der's Curioſity ſhould pry too far 
into the Truth, what admirable Titles 
has he invented for his Chapters in 
order to keep him the longer in 
the Dark ! ſuch as In which the 
Hiſtory draus near to a Concluſion : 
In which the Hiftory draws nearer 
o a Concluſion, &c. &c. which 
every Body will own conduces greatly 
to their Entertainment, and a Reader 
of the leaſt Diſcernment will perceive 
how much more Conſequence the 
clever Management of theſe Scraps 


prefix d to each Chapter is of than 


he at firſt imagin d. With how little 
Judgment has the Author of Char- 


otte Summers conducted this Particular! 
whoſe great Fault is Anticipation : 


That is, foreſtalling, by too expla- 
natory a Title, the moſt remarkable 


Occurrences in his Hiſtory. This 
appears even in the Title to his Book; 


which is, The Hiſtory of Charlotte 


Summers, 


(25) 
Summers: or The FORTUNATE Pariſh 
Girl. What Mr. Aadiſon ſays of the 
Tragedies that conclude happily, may 
with equal Juſtice be apply'd here. 
« We ſee without Concern (fays he) 
illuſtrious People in Diſtreſs, when 
we are ſure they will at laſt be deli- 
ver d from their Misfortunes. Other 
Writers content themſelves with 
entitling their Pieces, The Hiſtory of a 


Poundling, of Foſeph Andrews, of Gil 


Blas, Roderick Random, &c. without 


informing us as to the Event. As I 
find myſelf drawn into an unforeſeen 
Length, I ſhall only ſubjoin one 
Inſtance from his Chapters, but at 
the ſame Time ſuch an one, as will 
convince the Reader of Mr. Fielding's 
Excellence in this Particular. The 
Eighth Chapter of the laſt Book is 
perhaps one of the moſt intereſting 
in the whole Hiſtory, and I dare fay 
drew Tears from many Readers. For 
my own Part, I am not aſham'd to 
own I have ſo much of the Milk 
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of human Nature' in me, that I 
ſhould have been in the greateſt 
Concerns for the Misfortunes of the 
unhappy Miſs Summers, if unluckily 
the Author had not aſſur'd me before 
I enter'd on theſe diſtreſsful Scenes, 
ſhe would certainly be deliver'd from 
her momentary Afflictions before I 
had read three Leaves further. To 
confeſs the Truth I was vaſtly angry 
with him for depriving me of ſuch 
entertaining Sadneſs. We hope this 
Inſtance will convince all future Wri- 
ters, that the Pleaſure of the Reader 


is much more exquiſite from the 


Reſerve 1n the Title. Theſe Thoughts 
upon the Inſcriptions to the Chapters 
were thrown together to ſhew, that 
Mr. Fielding had another Intention 
beſides making the World laugh in 
the Lines prefix'd to each Portion of 
his Hiſtory. Permit me therefore, 
gentle:Reader, upon the Authority of 
a Critic, to baniſh from all Hiſtories 


above the Rank of thoſe printed 1 in 


Black- 
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Black-fryars, and fold at the ſmall 
Price of one Penny, to tell us— As 
how Thomas Hickathrift carried a 
Stach of Corn. Or — Thomas Thumb 
was ſwallow'd by a Cow, in a Title 
longer than the — itſelf. Af 
ter this Exertion of my Power, as a 
Critic, and diſperſing theſe my Pre- 
ſents to all whom they may concern ; 
let us return whence we digreſs'd. 


No Faculty is ſo ſcarcely to be met 
with, tho' at the ſame Time there is 
none more frequently neceſſary, than 
that of telling a Story well. This 
Quality muſt be poſſeſs d in an emi- 
nent Degree by a Writer of this kind. 
In the Progreſs of his Work he muſt 
adhere pretty cloſely to the Manners 
of the Drama, viz. In the Beginning 
the Plan of his Story muſt be clearly 
open'd, and the principal Characters 
ſhould appear; towards the Middle 
his Plot (ould thicken, and Affairs 
be brought to a Criſis; and then be 
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gradually unravell'd to the Reader, 


till the Piece is concluded. 

The great Critics take Notice, that 
Epic Poems may be call'd a kind of 
narrative Tragedies, ſince they poſſeſs 
Character, Plot, and every Requiſite 
of them, - except the entire Dialogue 
of which they conſiſt. All the Com- 
mentators on Homer's Iliad obſerve 
the Affinity between that Poem and 
the Drama; and Milton is affirm'd 
to have originally plann'd his Paradiſe 
loſt on the Model of a ſacred Tragedy, 
after the Manner of his Sampſon Ago- 
niſtes Let me be permitted then, who am 


but a low Critic after their high Exam 
ple, to obſerve the ſame Relation theſe 
Performances I am now remarking on 


bear to Comedy. In one Reſpect indeed 
they have the Advantage of Theatrical 
Pieces. For tho' it is the common 


Buſineſs of both Writers to make as 


deep Reſearches into Nature as they 
can, and cull from that ample Field 
whatever is to their Purpoſe, yet the 

Bio- 


( 29 ) 
Biographer may ingraft in his Perfor- 
mance many Characters and Circum- 
| ſtances, which tho they are entirely na- 
tural and very probable, often fall below 
the Dignity of the Stage. Nay it often 
happens that theſe very kind of Books 
Jam treating of fall into the Hands 
a Set of People who are apt to cry 
out, on the Sight of any Thing that 
gives a lively Repreſentation of the 
Manners of the common People, — Oh! 
that's curſed low, intolerably vulgar, 
&c. Of this the Introducer of theſe 
Pieces was aware, and has taken a great 
deal of Pains to obviate the Objections 
of theſe empty Cavillers : and I be- 

lieve there are few Perſons who have 
| a Taſte for Humour who would thank 
thoſe Gentlemen for ſtriking out 
the very Paſſages which are the Cha- 
racteriſtics of his Excellencies as an 
Author—viz. His thorough Inſight > 
into Low-life. I ſhall at preſent — 
my leave of this Subject, with ob- 
ſerving, that as the Romances it was 


intended 


e 
intended to ridicule, were a kind of 
extravagant Landſkape, in which 
the Painter had repreſented purling 
Streams and ſhady Groves; or brazen 


X Towers, and Mountains of Adamant, 


jnſt as they were uppermoſt i in bi 
wild Imagination; ſo this kind of 


Writing is the Work of a more re- | 


gular Pencil, and the exact Picture 
of human 8 and though a Novice 
in Painting may be more ſtruck with 


the falſe Glare of the firſt, a Con- 


noiſſeur will be more charm'd with 


the beautiful Plainneſs, and exact 


Similitude of the laſt. 

The many Hiſtories of this kind 
that lately have been publiſh'd, which 
undoubtedly owe their Riſe to the 
extraordinary Succeſs of Mr. Fielding"s 8 


Pieces, make it more neceſſary to 


remark on theſe Performances. 

It is very certain, that whenever 
any Thing new, of what kind ſoever, 
is ſtarted by one Man, and appears 


with great Succeſs in the World, it 


quickly 


| Years before ; 


with 
of that fort, as the Cenſor, Free- 
thinker, Champion, &c. all which un- 


| To deſcend 
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quickly produces ſeveral in' the ſame 
Taſte. A Gentleman obſerv'd to me 
the other Day that the Applauſe Mr. 
Garrick had fo juſtly acquired by his 


_ threatrical Performances, had induced 


more Perſons to come upon the Stage 
ſince his firſt Playing, than for twenty 
and Mr. Fooze's giving 
Chocolate in the Hay-Marlet, gave 
Birth to an hundred "—_ Morning- 


Entertainments; the good Reception 


the Taꝛrlers and SpeFators met 


produc'd many other Papers 


doubtedly owe their Origin to thoſe 
little Eſſays, which gain'd the re- 
ſpective Authors ſo much Credit. 
yet lower, who can 
doubt but the great Reputation Mr. 
Broughton has atchiev d from the 
moſt noble Art of Bruiſing, has in- 
duc'd many a brawny Youth to aim 
at a Proficiency in that hardy Amuſe- 
ment. The Reaſon of this is, that a 

Man's 
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Man's Talent is often unknown to 
himſelf, till he ſees it by Reflection 
in another's Productions; which Cor- | 
reſpondence of Fancy ſtrikes out the 
latent Sparks of Genius within him, 
which would otherwiſe have lain 
neglected, by his not being conſcious 
of his own proper Merit. This is 
ſometimes the Caſe. But it more 
frequently happens, that when the 
Mind is warm'd by the Work of ano- 
ther Man, we are apt to miſtake our 
Approbation for a Concurrence of 
Sentiment. That this is the moſt 
uſual Occaſion of the many profeſs d 
Imitations that daily appear, is plain 
from the Inſtances juſt cited. For no 
Man can be partial enough to affirm 
that an Actor has aroſe equal to Mr. 
Garrick, a Mimic that can be putin 
Competition with Mr. Foote, or that 
we have read Effays equally enter- | 
taining and inſtructive with thoſe of | 
the Tatlers and Spectators. s 1 
. : | The 
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The Author of the Pariſb- Girl 
profeſies an open avow'd Imitation of 
Mr. Fielding's Manner :—Nay, goes 


ſo far as to call himſelf his poetical 
Iſſue. And in his Introduction to 


his Hiſtory, where he deſcribes his 
Sign, expreſſes himſelf thus.“ I have 
added (ſays he) at the Bottom of my 
Board; in large Golden Capitals, 
g's entire Humour. A bold 
Promiſe, and as inviting to every 
Reader who is charm'd with the Hu- 
mour of that Eugliſb Cervantes, as 
that of his own female Republican, 
who gave Notice on her Sign that 
ſhe fold Welch Ale, was to Mrs. 
Margery. 


Imitations of what kind ſoever are 


but a ſervile Way of Writing, and 


almoſt as ill judg'd, as it is a difficult 


Foundation to build on. Nature has 


given every Man a Face, and Make, 
and Manner peculiar to himſelf, 


which however graceful and be- 


coming in him, would fit but aukward 
and 


634) 
and indecent in another to whom 
they were not natural. She has 
dealt in the ſame Manner in her ſe- 
veral Diſtributions of Genius, Wit, 
and Underſtanding. As ſhe has made 
ſome Men tall, ſome ſhort, ſhe has form'd 
ſome of a grave, othets of a merry 
Diſpoſition: one has a Turn for 
Poetry; a ſcednd for Proſe ; a third 
is excellent at penning a grave Diſ- 
courſe; a fourth has a peculiar 
happy Talent at Pieces of Humour, 
which (Humour I mean) ſpreads 
itſelf into many Branches: In all 
which each Man has his proper Ex- 
cellence, and muſt certainly proceed 
with the greateſt Succeſs in that hee is 
moſt adapted to. I herefore every Man's 
Buſineſs, who would at the ſame Time 
write with Eaſe and gain Applauſe, is 


To follow Nature where his Genius leads. 


This Line belongs to a Poem lately 


publiſh'd by Dr. Kirkpatrick, en- 
titled. the Sea-Piece. He is here 
| talking 
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talking of following the Bent of one's 
own Genius. This and the ſubſe- 
quent Lines are ſo much to my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, that I muſt beg leave 
to tranſcribe the whole Paſſage. 


E Net er, ſervile, trace e the Path another treads, 
But follow Nature where your Genius leads. 


Nature, our common Dame, has well ſupply'd 
Somewhat to each, diſtin& from all beſide, / 


Which who purſues, diſcovers and obeys; 
Shall ſtoop with Prudence, or aſcend with Eaſe, 
Why ſhould I then this Spark of Nature quit, 
Io ape, aſſume, and pilter other's Wit; 
Which when with Care I cull, with Art diſpoſe, 
No more adorns me than another's Cloaths ? 
5 See the Se A-PIECE, Pap. 35. 


The Truth of this Maxim the 
nel Brain one would imagine 
might diſcover; but ſuch is the Per- 

verſeneſs of Mankind, that inſtead 
of making uſe of thoſe Gifts Nature 
has been bountiful enough to beſtow 
on them, they rather chuſe to imi- 
tate any thing that they ſee attempted 
** Succeſs by another Hand, than 

4 ſubmit 
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ſubmit to the Guidance of that ſecret 
Impulſe they feel within them, which 
is ſure to lead them right. 

How true this is, the ill Succeſs of 
almoſt all the Imitations that ever 
appear d, plainly evinces; which, 
while the illuſtrious Original remains 
in as great Repute as ever, ſink into 

Oblivion. Dr. Swift is very arch 
upon a Dramatick Performance in 
Imitation of the great Shakeſpear, in 
which the only Likeneſs he could find 
out in the hole Piece conſiſted in a 
Go to—Tn ooch. in faith ny good 
Lord, and ſuch ingenious Inſtances. 
The Jane Shore of Mr. Rowe, what- 
ever Merit it may have as a Tragedy, 
has certainly very little as an Imita- 
tion. And it is very lucky for that 
Gentleman who has enrich'd the World 
with the Black-Prince, that he thought 
of telling his Readers in his Title- 
Page, that he aim'd at the Manner 
of Shakeſpear, fince without that 
_—__ it wou 10 have been ter 
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for the moſt diſcerning Critic to diſ- 
cover theSimilitude ; though I do not 
doubt but the Author crampt his 
own Genius to adhere the cloſer to 
the Mannerof his Original, — 
that elaborate Performance. | 
A tolerable Original is greatly pre- 
ferable to the beſt Copy. And it 
ſhews a greater Genius in paſling 
with ſome Difficulty an untrodden 
Path, than to go without a Slip 
through a broad, beaten Track. And 
I do not think it one of the leaſt of 


Milton's Excellencies, that he treats 
of 


Things unattempted yet, in Proſe, or Rhyme. 


But ſo infatuated are the modern 
Tribe of Imitators that they imagineall 
the Commendations due to their great 
Maſters, equally the Deſert of them, 
their Followers: and that the ſame 

Road that led the firſt to Glory will 
guide them alſo, without ever refle&- 


ing whether they are W furniſh d 


1 1 the Journey. 


But 
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But not to ſeem too hard on this 
Set, it muſt be own'd, a good Imita- 
tation deſerves it's Share of n 
The Support of a great Writer is a 
Prop to a weak Genius, and many a 
Modern has been kept from falling 
' by being borne up by the Wings of an 
Ancient. And I don't know, whe- 
ther their Task, if they arrive at any 
Perfection in it, is not more difficult 
than that of a good Tranſlator. . For 
they muſt write in the Manner of 
the copied Author, without taking 
his. very Thoughts, and when they 
enter upon a Subject, muſt go on with 
it not as he has, but as he would 
have, purſued it. It requires a great 
deal of Judgment, and a very intent 
Peruſal of a Man's Works to fall 
exactly into a fimilar Method of Stile 
and Sentiment with him. I ſay a 
great deal of Judgment; becauſe I 
don't think an Imitator is tied down 
to ſo ſtrict an Adherence to his Ori- 


gina, as to tranſcribe his Defects as 
well 
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well as his Beauties: For a good 
Painter will ſoften an ugly Feature in 
a Portrait, and give as favourable 
a Likeneſs as he can, with any Degree 
of Reſemblance, to the Countenance 
he endeavours to repreſent. 

As it is the Buſineſs of a Copy to 
avoid a Blemiſh, he ſhould alſo en- 
deavour to improve a Beauty, if he 
can do it without deviating from the 
Manner of the Writer he intends to 
imitate. For it 1s not allowable to 
indulge ever ſo good a Thought con- 
trary to his avow'd Pattern. Mr. 
Dryden, in the Preface to his Miſcel- 
lanies, mentions a Diſlike he had 
conceiv'd to two Lines in his own 
Tranſlation of the Epiſode of Lauſus 
and Megentius, in the Tenth Book 
of Virgil, Becauſe (ſays he) tho they 
are good Lines, yet I am convincd 
they are more in the Way of Ovid 
than Virgil. 

Now it ſo. great a Genius as Mr. 
Dryden found it ſo very difficult to 


keep 


„„ 
keep up the Sentiments of a Writer 
he was even tranſlating, how much 
more ſo muſt it be to a Man who 
cannot boaſt an equal Share of Un- 
derſtanding, to write with Spirit in 
another Author's Manner, without 
purloining his very Thoughts? But 
hold while I am giving Laws to 
other Writers, I ſhould conſider that I 
am, at leaſt pro tempore, a Servant 
of the Public myſelf, and I am at 
this Minute ſeiz d with a ſudden Tre- 
mor of all my Limbs, occaſioned by 
my Fancy's haunting me with a 
lively Repreſentation of one of my 
Maſters riſing up in a Fury, with a 
D—n this Fellow, why does not he 
purſue the Promiſe of his Title-Page? 
Pray Sir, be ſeated, don't put your- 
ſelf in a Paſſion, and Ill go on im- 
mediately. | 


| Theſe Remarks could hardly make | 
a juſt Claim to that Impartiality, | 
have 
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have all along been fo great a Stickler 
for, was I entirely to paſs over in Si- 
lence the few Miſtakes our Author has 
been guilty of in the Conduct of his 
ſeveral Performances. But I ſhall be 
very little inclin'd to enlarge on fo 
diſagreeable a Part of the Critic's 
Office. Firſt then for Joſeph An-. 
draws. ——- We are told, that the 
chief End of theſe Pieces is the Extir- 
pation of Vice, and the Promotion of 
Virtue ; to ſay the Truth, which the 
general Bent of them always tends to. 
-But we fear this grand Rule has in 
ſome Places been too much diſre- 
carded. As the Works of Mr. 
Fielding are in every Body's Hands, 
there ought not to be a Line in them 
which ſhould cauſe the modeſteſt 
Lady a ſingle Bluſh in the Peruſal. 
This Delicacy of Stile and Sentiment 
has been quite neglected in ſome 
Dialogues between the wanton Lady 
Booby and moſt innocent Fo/eph An- 
drews ; and more N, I ſo in 
G one 
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one Chapter, which muſt occur to 
the Remembrance of every Reader 
converſant with theſe Works. We 
may venture to ſay this one Chapter 
has been prejudicial to the young 
People of both Sexes, and that more 
Readers have look d upon the In- 
nocence of Foſeph Andrews as Stu- 
pidity, than the Wantonneſs of Lady 
Booby as Guilt. Lewdneſs is too 
mean a Branch of Humour (if indeed 
it is a Branch of Humour) for a 
Man of Mr. Fielding's Senſe to have 
Recourſe to: and we hope that he 
will henceforth leave it to thoſe bar- 
ren Writers of Comedy who have no 
other Way of pleaſing, but a ſcanda- 
lous Coincidence with the deprav'd 
Taſte of a vicious Audience. The 
next Objection we ſhall make to J- 
ſeph Andrews is a general one, which 
_ "M0 includes the whole Performance. My 
Reader will ſtart perhaps at the 
Thoughts of ſo extenfive an Ob- 

jection, but I muſt beg leave to ſay, 

pz, that 
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that tho' the Narration is conducted 
with great Spirit, and there are innu- 
merable Strokes of Wit and Nature 
throughout, it is no ſmall Deroga- 
tion to the Merit of this Work, that 
the Story on which it is Coated is 
not ſufficiently intereſting. The Cha- 
racers indeed are equally natural and 
entertaining with thoſe of Tom Jones, 
but the Parts they are allotted engage 
much leſs of our Attention. In Dra- 
matic Pieces, where the Story muſt be 
ſtretch'd into Five Acts, there is ſome 
Excuſe for this Inaction, and Want 
of Incidents, but in theſe Perfor- 
mances, where the Length of the 
Work is left entirely to the Diſcretion 
of the Writer, little can be alledg'd in 
his Defence. 
We will here take our Leave of 
Foſeph Andrews, and briefly obſerve 
what deſerves Reproot1 in Mr. Fie/ding's 
laſt Piece, vis. Tom Fones; a Per- 
formance which on the whole per- 
* is the moſt lively Book ever 
G 2 ** 
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publiſh'd, but our Author has here 
and there put in his Claim to that 
Privilege of being dull, which the 
Crities have indulg'd to the Writers 
Gf Books of any Length. 


1 in lingo fas eſt ener Jomnum,. 
7% | Hor. 


Sleep 
& er Works of Length allowably may creep. 


FR Axels. | 


The moſt glaring Inſtance of this 
kind in all this Author's Works is the 
long unenliven d Story of the Man of 
the Hill; which makes up ſo great a 
Part of a Volume. A Narration 
which neither intereſts or entertains 
the Reader, and 1s of no more Service 
than in filling up ſo many Pages. 
The Subſtance of the Story is ſuch as 
(to make uſe of Mr. SHirley's ene 


© almoſt ſtaggers Credibility.” 


For though I have heard it affirm'd, 
that there is ſuch a Character as hs: 
| Man 
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Man of the Hill; yet I believe the 
Generality of i concunrih- 
me in thinking it chimerica un- 
naturally ſingular. Iamyery Torry 
Fielding ſhould have 1 itroduc'd 0 
rere a Story, . ſe there is 
no kind of Writing where the Rule 
of Horace, concerning Probability, 
ſhould ſo ſtrictly be obſerved, as in 
theſe Works. 


Ficta voluptatis cauſa fint proxima veris; 


Nec quodcungue volet, poſcat h bi Jari hogs 


Of which be pleas d, my courteous 
Engliſb Reader, to accept the follow- 


ing free Tranflation. 


The Life-wrought Tale ſhould ne'er advance 
A Line that ſavours of Romance. 


I am now moſt heartily tired of ca- 
villing, for which Reaſon I ſhall take 
no Notice of the other few Blemiſhes 
in the Works of this Author, which 
may have aroſe from Heedleſſneſs; 

or the Frailty of human Nature may 
| *." ave 
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have given Birth to. And which are 
morę n nſpicuous in Writings ſo lively 


in genere as Freckles are more re- 
marKa in thoſe of Fair Com- 
plexions. Praiſe is Inſolence where 
the Man that praiſes dares not diſ- 
commend : on which Account I truſt 
that our Eugliſb Cervantes will not 
be offended at the Freedom I have 
taken in cenſuring ſome Parts of his 
Works, I have all along endeavour'd 
to act according to the laudable Re- 
ſolution I took at my firſt ſetting out; 
that is, to proceed without Prejudice, 
or Partiality, like -a candid, honeſt 
Critic, who will, (according to Shake- 
ſhear in his Othello) 


Nothing extenuate, 
Nor ſet down aught in Malice. 


